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ABOUT THIS MONOGRAPH 



This monograph examines the content and quality of counsslcr 
education programs and activities in both preservice and inservice 
training. The author describes selected preservice programs and 
discusses the components that make them effective. He presents 
various theoretical training models, with recommendations for innova- 
tive techniques that counselor educators might wish to include in 
their own programs. Inservice training approaches are similarly 
investigated, including specific discussion of the use of on-staff 
personnel, outside consultants, and outside experiences. A final 
section offers suggestions to service deliverers for ways to coor- 
dinate their professional efforts so as to improve the quality of 
their services and reach the goal sought in all aspects of counselor 
training— excellence. 
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Section I 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 
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Introduction 

Striving for excellence-a process in which counselor educators, 
consultants, and counselors themselves have engaged for years. As 
the world of the counselor has changed since .962, when Gilbert Wrenn 
wrote his classic volume. The Counselor in a Changino World , so also 
have training programs changed. Have we now attained excellence in 
counselor education? The purpose of this monograph is to analyze both 
preservice and inservice counselor training programs and activities 
to try to find the answer to that question. 

Two factors must be considered in any examination of wf.at is 
occurring in counselor training. First, the development of programs 
and activities is affected by the theories and theorists dominant at 
the time. For example, the influence on counseling of Rogerians, of 
proponents of the group approach, of behaviorists and eclectics, has 
resulted in changes in program content and emphases, and has caused 
the programs to become an amalgamation of accepted principles and 
thought. True understanding of why and how counselors are trained 
can only come through knowledge of historical development and 
their impact on the counseling field. 

Second, the economic outlook for counselors affects how they 
will be educated, both as students and as practitioners. When jobs 
and funds were plentiful, counselor training institutions expanded 
their staffs and facilities and inservice programs flourished, with 
little thought given to the impact of the training on counselors or 



their clients. Now that funds are scarce, programs and activities are 
being planned with exceeding care. The economic picture is forcing 
professionals to evaluate all of their activities in terms of efficiency 
and outcomes. 

In the late 1950's, an explosion of counselor training programs 
occurred in response to the creation across the country of hundreds of 
new school counselor positions. The demand for counselors was high 
and the supply was small. Money for training was available through 
the National Defense Education Act, and universities geared up quickly 
during this period of r^apid growth to develop training experiences 
for counselors. Too often during a rising market the emphasis is on 
quantity to meet the demands of consumers, not on qual i ty as deter- 
mined by objective criteria--stri ving for excellence can be submerged 
by the pressures of time and numbers. 

Although growth has slowed, counseling today is still a young 
profession that is learning about itself as it matures. If counseling 
professionals are to be able to determine whether or not they are 
achieving excellence in training school and agency counselors, they 
must first examine certain structural variables of training programs 
and note significant trends. Then they must analyze specific com- 
ponents of training programs such as approaches, materials, philosophy, 
curriculum, and technology in order to make value judgments about 
the efficacy and efficiency of each component. Based on these judg- 
ments, they can examine their programs more critically and modify 



them accordingly. 

Yet, oven if excellence can be attained through a training pro- 
gram at a college or university, does that insure that this excellence 
will be maintained throughout the counselor's professional life? Pre- 
service training only provides fundamental skills that need to be 
te:;ted and refined by practicing counselors. As client populations 
and client needs change, so must the knowledge and skills of counselors 
who must work with these clients. A large attitude shift among coun- 
selors, trainers, and supervisors has occurred toward the position 
that counseling professionals need continuing education throughout 
their professional lives. Counselors in schools and agencies through- 
out the country are demanding new skills, new knowledge, and personal 
coping strategies. 

Several conditions are currently operating to support the need 
for inservice training for counselors. One is the tremendous amount 
of knowledge which has been generated in the social sciences and 
in counseling and psychology, particularly during the last 10 years. 
Today's counselor may have had little or no formal preparation in 
approaches such as group counseling, techniques such as systematic 
desensitization, or theories such as transactional analysis. In- 
service training can help counselors to update their existing know- 
ledge and skills. 

Counselors may also experience a dramatic difference between 
the roles for which they have been trained and the tasks required of 



them by their particular school or agency. Inservice training can 
help them acquire the skills and knowledge specific to a school or 
agency's procedures, population, or system of delivery. A related 
factor is that as counselors become more experienced, they become 
more demanding of themselves and realize that what they formerly 
accepted as an adequate level of performance is no longer acceptable. 
Inservice training allows professionals the chance for self-renewal, 
the opportunity to realize their own urge for excellence. 

A further reason for inservice training is to mitigate the stress 
of maintaining one's personal psychological motivation in an occupa- 
tion where disappointment and emotional loss occu»^ daily with a 
resulting decline in motivation and morale. Inservice training can 
assist counselors to establish or enhance their ability to deal with 
such occupational hazards. 

Employers of school and agency counselors are demanding excej^l- 
lence. They are feeling increased pressure from students, parents, 
and other consumers for services of the highest quality. This pressure 
is being transferred to several places. One is to universities where 
counselor educators are being asked to modify their programs to meet 
the expressed needs of the schools and agencies in the community. 
One is to state department of education divisions of guidance or 
pupil personnel services which are being asked to help amend the 
requirements for certification of school counselors to meet the 
expressed needs of counselors and their clients. 



University professors, state department of education staffs, 
and school and agency administrators all have enormous impact on 
shaping the direction of the counseling profession. If thej, ^.v,. 
knowledge of excellent programs and can identify the factors that make 
them excellent, then they can adopt these new ideas and practices 
and/or adapt them for their own programs. Only if they know what 
exists, however, can they decide on its applicability and usefulness. 
With additional knowledge and cooperation, professionals in leadership 
positions can guide the profession toward a very positive and construc- 
tive future.- 

Overview 

This review of approaches and techniques of counselor preservice 
•.and inservice training is based on a thorough study of over 200 refer- 
ences from the literature on counseling. The programs cited have been 
identified as exemplary by the Associatipn for Counselor Education and 
Supervision. The approach taken throughout the monograph is intended 
to be practical and of immediate use to those who would strive for 
excellence in training counselors both before and after they enter 
the field. 

Section II of th^s paper examines prekervice training of counse- 
lors from a number of perspectives. First, counselor training pro- 
grams across the country are described in relation to structural 
characteristics such as number of programs, number of staff, and 



program emphases. With this information as a base, attention is 
given next to specific training models that include didactic-exper- 
iential, systematic human relations training, mir^- 7unseling, skills- 
training. Interpersonal Process Recall, and r s approach to 
building training models. Following this is u , oion of effec- 
tive components of programs such as practicum, audio and video tech- 
nology, personal growth experiences, and supervision. The section 
concludes with a series of specific recommendations for counselor 
educators who want to incorporate new techniques into their training 
programs, as well as recormendations regarding philosophical and 
curricular changes for those professionals who wisK to anticipate 
the next decade and begin to develop future-oriented innovations. 

Section III reviews approaches and programs for inservice train- 
ing of counselors. This portion lists the purposes of inservice 
training and discusses relevant issues, including definition, gover- 
nance, del i very. systems, financing, and effectiveness. Specific 
approaches to inservice training are thoroughly described and include 
use of on-staff personnel, outside consul tants, .3nd experiences out- 
side the school or agency. Fol lowing this section is a comprehensive 
review of inservice training programs and formats for delivering 

inservice training gleaned from the counseling literature. The 

I 

section concludes with speculations and specific recommendations 
that may assist staff to plan more effective and efficient inservice 
training programs. 



The best of preservice and inservice training programs will fall 
short of advancing counseling to its fullest potential if the profes- 
sionals responsible do not coordinate their activities. Leaders of 
professional counselor org::rii2ation«; h,v>^t "nique and powerful on- 
tunity u -.sist in this effo> t(o,* .v oo.cribes practv 

strategies to increase cooperation among and between the university, 
the employment setting, the state department office, and the profes- 
sional organization. 

Such cooperation is important for several' reasons. One is to 
make sure that counselors in training and counselors on the job 
receive appropriate training. Too many courses and workshops have 
little practical relevance to counselors and are of interest only to 
the instructor of the course or workshop. Needs of the counselors 
must be carefully assessed so that the course or workshop can be 
tailored to meet those needs. 

Another reason for cooperation is that so many courses, work- 
shops, programs, and institutes have come into existence within the 
last few years that many counselors are justifiably confused about, 
the quality and specific content of these offerings. A cooperative 
effort by professionals and professional organizations might not 
only help counselors to choose the most appropriate activities, but 
also avoid overlap in what activities are offered. With the trend 
toward licensure of counselors, cooperation among the providers of 
preservice training and inservice training, the employers of counselors , 
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professional organizations, and counselors themselves will undoubtedly 
become an imperative. 

The message is clear: In oHer to provide the highest quality in 
preservice and inservice counselor training, counselor educators, 
employers, state and local supervisors, and ''^aci^ -s of professional 
organizations must unite. Together they must provide strong leader- 
ship to insure that training programs at any level are geared to 
needs and that the experiences therein deliver the skills and know- 
ledge to meet those needs. Only by combining their efforts can they 
create and maintain' programs that will help counselors to achieve the 
excellence for which they strive. 
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Section II 
PRESERVICE TRAINING 
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status of Preservice Training 

Major attempts to assess the structural elements of counselor 
training programs have been made by Jones (1975) and Mollis and 
Want^ (1974, 1977). Hollis and Nantz (1977) reported on 475 of 
512 counselor training programs conducted mostly at the master's 
degree level. Jones (1975) surveyed the programs listed by Hollis 
'and Wantz (1974) on program characteristics-, and subjects such as 
counselor licensure, competency-based certification, and manpower 
needs in guidance and counseling. From these surveys a number of 
major trends can be"discerned as to the focus\of counselor training 
programs. These are presented here to give th^ reader a view of the 
structure ,of current programs and a sense of the\r direction. 
Following this brief overview, effective program components are 
described in detail so that readers may analyze their own prog ranjs 
and, if some components are lacking, consider incorporating these 
components into their programs. Finally, recommendations are 
offered for planning programs that will respond effectively to needs 
of the next decade and beyond. 

Bqs€d. on the Hollis and Wantz (19^7) data, from 1964 to 1977 
the number of counselor training programs increased by 39% (126 
programs) and from 1974 to 1977 by n (33 programs). The number of 
faculty working in counselor training programs between 1964 and 
1977 grew from 706 to 3,263, or approximately 360%. The mean 
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number of faculty members at each training program increased from 
2.2 in 1964 to 7.6 in 1977. Considering that some of these 
faculty teach only part-time in the counselor training program, 
a fuii-Lii.me teaching equivalent was then computed. The median 
score for full-time teaching equivalence was about four staff members 
per program. Clearly, the number of faculty per institution has 
increased^ which would suggest that there is a desire to serve 
students more effectively. However, no significant increase was found 
in the percentage of full-time faculty betvyeen 1974 and 1977, which 
indicates a slowing of the increase of prior years. 

The number of students graduating from master's degree programs 
reported in the 1977 Mollis and Wantz report was almost 19,000 per ^ 
year. This represents approximately 40 students from each program 
per year over the period 1974 to 1977. Jones (1976) studied 
manpower needs by surveying state and terrritorial supervisors of 
guidance (N=54) and concluded that the ratio of 1973-74 graduates of 
counselor training programs to available counselor positions was 
approximately 2.4 to .1 , with only moderate growth in employment 
anticipated through the 1970's. Thus, programs and graduates have 
expanded beyond the number of available jobs. 

In terms of curriculum emphasis the primary philosophical 
orientation for training counselors was reported (in order of 
frequency) as phenomenological , followed by eclectic, behavioral, 
and cognitive. Training programs emphasized preparation for 
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individual co>.nse11hg wrt than for group or tditiily counseling, 
ror youth more than for children or adults, and for developmental, 
facilitdtive, or actualizing purposes more than for corrective 
or prevPitive purposes. Most of the graduates gained employment 
in junior and senior high school s, fewer in elementary and middle school 
and fewest in comnunity and junior colleges. - The studies also showed 
that significant shifts have occurred within the past three years 
to prepare students fo);-. counseling in noneducational settings. 

Many courses have been added in recent years to counselor 
training programs. An informal and nonstatistically-assessed' 
observation revealed that the courses added most frequently throughout 
the' country were group counseling, consultation, marriage and 
family counseling, coun^seling in community agencies, and psychological 
testing. Many of these courses were additions to present programs 
rather than replacements for existing courses. Between 1974 and 
1977, practicum, field experience, and internship have been added 
to or expanded in ongoing programs (Mollis & Wantz, 1977). 

Counselor education has experienced considerable growth within 
the last 10 to 15 years in both number of programs and number of 
faculty members. The recent slowing of the rate of growth allows 
time now for close examination of what makes programs effective in 
training counselors. 



Models of Training 

Didactic-experiential 

During the 1950*s Carl Rogers had major impact on counseling, 
and subsequently on the training of counselors throughout the 
1960*s. (Matarazzo, Wiens, & Saslow, 1966; Matarazzo, 1971). The 
client-centered approach, although popular among students and 
faculty, was not taught in a systematic manner until the 
didactic-experiential program was proposed by Truax, Carkhuff, and 
Douds (1964) and Truax and Carkhuff (1967). The work of these men 
significant in that they operational ized concepts previously 
unclear to many professionals, and established rating scales to 
measure specific verbal counselor responses within the client- 
centered approach to counseling, 

The didactic-experiential training program relies heavily 
on teaching students to identify and discriminate among various 
types of counselor responses. For example, students read about 
facilitative and nonfacil itative counselor responses and perhaps 
listen to an audiotape, read a typescript, or watch an instructor 
role-play facilitative responses, Next, students practice 
facilitative responses by writing responses to client statements 
or role-playing with another student who acts as the client. 
Feedback from other students or the instructor is given to students 
about the quality of their responses. 

An additional component of the didactic-experiential training 
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program is partTcTpatTon by students in a group counseling activity. 
All students have the opportunity in a group setting to explore personal 
concerns about their work, their clients, or their attitudes that 
might hinder the development of their facilitative skills. These 
personal issues are seen as having an impact on their professional 
development as counselors. 

Two key assumptions underly the experi en tLa_l component. One is 
that students will be better counselors if they develop positive 
attitudes (within the client-centered philosophy) towards themselves 
and others. Patterson (1974) gives a strong rationale for 
promoting counselor self-actualization and relates it ti) professional 
development. The use of personal growth or quasi-counseling 
experiences in training is also based on the assumption that 
students will become better counselors if they themselves have 
experienced the feeling of being helped-that a counselor who 
knows what it feels like to be helped will be more sensitive to 
and consequently more effective in helping clients. ' 

Sys tematic Human Relations Training 

The didactic-experiential program has expanded into 'the 
systematic Human Relations Development (HRD) or Systematic Human- 
Relations Training (SHRT) programs. One of the most thorough 
examinations of Carkhuff's particular HRD program is found in "New 
Directions in Training-Part I" (Carkiiuff, 1972a). 
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One important change from the original formulation of the 



didactic-experiential model to the HRD inodel heis been "to ejxpand 
the helper dimensions fro.n responsive to 'initiative' dimenjsions" 
(p. 7). Carkhuff states that basic facilitative conditions, are 
not sufficient to bring about adequate behavior change among 
clients. Consequently, "initiative" dimensions have been added to 
the HRD model and include concreteness (Truax & Carkhuff, 1967), 
confrontation, and immediacy (Carkhuff, 1969), Furthermore, 
action-oriented counselor activities such as the specific steps of 
problem-solving, termed "program dimensions" by Carkhuff (1972), 
are viewed as a necessary part of any complete HRD program, 

Carkhuff (1972b, p. 80) describes his HRD model as encompassing 
three phases --exploration^ understanding^ and action. Thus, the 
HRD model has moved from reliance on facilitative responses to a 
broader model of training that includes the teaching of a variety 
of phenomenological and behavioral ly-oriented responses- One 
graduate training program that has implemented this HRD model with 
successful results is Northeast Louisiana University (Aspy, 1972), 
Other counselor training programs with successful HRD models may 
be found in ACES Exemplary Programs and Pro.lects in Counselor 
Education and Supervision (1976). The development of techniques • 
and technology to accqmplish the phases of the HRD model ace described 
later in Section II under Effective Components of Programs- 
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Microcounsel I'nq 

The establishment of microcounsel ing through the work of Ivey, 
Normington, Miller. Morrill, and Haase (1968) was another step for- 
ward in the field of counselor education. Ivey (1971) modified the 
teaching methodology of the didactic-experiential approach in the 
following manner. First, students are videotaped as they role-play 
a counselor with a coached client in a brief simulated counseling 
session. Follpwingthe simulation, students read about specific 
skills of interviewing (counseling) such as attending behavior, e.'g.. 
maintaining eye contact. Next, students view a videotape of positive 
and negative examples of the skill to be learned. They then review 
the videotape of their earlier simulated counseling session with the 
instructor, who helps the students rate their performance according to 
objective criteria. Finally, students conduct another brief inter-- 
view which is again videotaped and critiqued by both students and 
instructor. ' 

Ivey's training model involves" what he calls basic attending 
skills and basic influencing skills, similar to Carkhuff'3 concept^ . 
of responding-personalizing skills and initiating skills. Brammer 
and Allmon (1977b) provide a description and comparison of the Cark- 
huff and Ivey training materials. From Ivey's innovative use of 
videotaped feedback, live simulation, and videotaped examples of 
counseling skills, other professionals have produced skills-training 
materials for use with professionals in training, as well as with 
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p^^raprafessionals. A selected few of the many skills-training books 
are mentioned here to illustrate the wealth of materials available 
to counselor educators who want programmed exercises for developing 
students' counseling skills. 

Skill-training 

Human Relations Development by Gazda and others (1973, 1977) 
is a manual for training persons in basic responding skills. These 
authors describe the skills and provide examples of varying degrees 
of facultative and nonfacil itative responses based on Carkhuff's 
concepts. After students read about responses, they rate specific 
responses according to a scale, similar to that developed by Cark- 
huff, which helps them to discriminate cognitively among levels of 
facilitative responses. Next, students write their own responses 
to stimulus items, and the manual thus becomes a workbook. Students 
then critique each other's responses among themselves or with an 
instructor. 

Egan has written both a text. The Skilled, Helper (1975), and 
a training manual, Exercises in Helping. Skil Is (1975), to train 
^professionals and paraprofessionals in counseling skills. In the 
text Egan describes the helping process by outlining the stages of 

. helper response and client self-explor*ationj integrative understand- 
ing/dynairiia .self-imdersthnding, and action programs. These stages wi 
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accompanying skills are similar to the HRD model and the skills 
described by Carkhuff (1972) and Gazda (Gazda et al., 1977). 
After reading the text, students respond in writing to stimulus 
items in the training manual and critique their responses 
among themselves or with an instructor. The reading material 
and examples in the text plus the extensive opportunities for 
self-directed practice in the manual comprise a thorough program 
for training human service workers in counseling skills. 

Similar resources for skill-training include Counseling 
Strategies and Objectives (Hackney & Nye, 1973) and Effective 
"^^P^'"^f — Interviewin g and Counseling Tecnniques (Okun, 1976). 
These books describe basic skills, give examples, and permit 
students to respond in writing to stimulus statements. Exercises 
for specific skills can be selected according to the personal 
preference of the instructor. 

One final skill-training package is Helping Skills: A Basic 
Training Program (Danish & Hauer, 1973)'. This scheme uses a more 
general approach to ski 1 1 -training that strongly emphasizes 
personal awareness on the part of the student. Students observe 
demonstrations of skills in a training group and then practice them 
in dyads or triads. Skills are not as carefully specified as in 
other approaches, nor is writing responses to specific client stimuli 
statements given much emphasis. The training group provides the 
opportunity for skill-practice and critique as well as for self- 
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awareness. In this program the stages of the training and exercises 
for each group session are clearly described for the instructor. 

Interpersonal Process Recall 

An additional approach to training has been developed chiefly 

by Kagan (Kagan, Krathwohl , & Miller, 1963; Kagan & Schauble, 1969; 

Kagan, et al,, 1969; and Kagan & Krathwohl , 1967), This approach 

is called Interpersonal Process Recall (IPR), In Kagan 's work 

counselors receive initial skill-training in facilitating 

communication, analogous to the basic skills taught by Carkhuff and 

Ivey. In the next phase they conduct a counseling session with a 

coached client which is either audio- or videotaped. Next, they 

are critiqued using the recall process, in which a trained 

inquirer helps each counselor to recall his/her attitudes and 

feelings while both watch the videotape of the recently completed 

counseling session. As Kagan states. 

In recall, students are encouraged to let themselves 
be immersed in the immediacy of the audio- or video- 
recorded interaction and to relive in as much detail 
as possible the thoughts, feelings, images, fantasies, 
strategies and perceptions that were occurring at the 
time of the interaction. The peer facilitator does not 
offer criticism or praise, but rather aids in the self- 
discovery process through nonthreatening exploratory 
leads, (Kagan, 1977, p, 617) 

Institutions where IPR is used with effectiveness include Michigan 

State University; Antioch/New England in Keene, New Hampshire; 

and the University of Kansas, 
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In summary, Ivey may have said it best when he stated that, 
"The question is not which method is best, but which method for 
which trainer with which trainees is likely to be most effective" 
(Ivey, 1977, p. 616). Brammer and Allmon agree yyith Ivey and go on 
to remark, "rt is also likely that blends of these and other packages 
will be most effective" (1977 b, p. 618). 

Systems Approach to Model -Building 

Counselor educators have begun to raise questions about the 
quality of counselors being trained (Parker, 1968). Many counselor 
educators have wanted to evaluate the effectiveness of their pro- 
gram as a whole~not just the effectiveness of individual parts. 
Using the ideas of learning theory* communication theory, and sys- 
tems theory, counselor educators have suggested ways by which models 
of counselor training can be built and evaluated (Thoreson. 1969; 
Yelon, 1969; Winborn. Hinds. & Stewart, 1971; Horan. 1972). 

An entire issue of The Counseling Psychologist , for example, 
(Vol. Ill, No. 4) called "New Directions in Training, Part H" was 
devoted to the systems approach. Although it is only in the begin- 
ning stages of development, the systems approach to counselor educa- 
tion may be found in programs at Michigan State University; Univer- 
sity of California. Santa Barbara (l^an, 1972); University of Minne- 
sota (Blocher & Wolleat. 1972); and Stanford University (Krumboltz. 
Thoresen. & Zifferblatt, 1971 ) . These programs differ in components 
but, are similar in principles of organization and evaluation. Such 




programs can emphasize a variety of counseling approaches, coun- 
seling theories, or counseling skills^ as long as these elements are 
functionally integrated into'lTwhole, Most recently the systems 
approach has been applied to the counseling process itself so that 
counseling can be taught more effectively (Stewart, et al • , 1978), 

Parker (1968) stated five dimensions on which counselor educa- 
tion programs can be assessed: 

K Training or education--emphasis on specific and observable 
skill acquisition; or on content areas designed to increase a stu- 
dent's breadth of knowledge, 

. 2. Mastery of technique or personal development—emphasis on 
the development of counselors as skilled practitioners of techni- 
ques; or as self-actualized beings who con$equently will be helpful 
to others, 

3, Evaluation or nonevaiuatiorv- evaluation that is continual, 
specific, and tied. to counseling behavior; or evaluation of a more 
global nature th^t avoids the anxiety-provoKing quality of personal 
assessment which may hinder learning. 

4. One approach or many approaches--emphasis on one approach 
that is taught and learned well; or on a variety of approaches from 
which students try out and select the approach consistent with 
their personality and basic philosophy, 

5- Client feedback or supervisor feedback—emphasis on 
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self-reports by clients; or on the supervisor's opinion of the skills 
demonstrated by the counselor (Parker, 1968, pp., 4-7). 

The systems approach allows counselor educators to take a 
position 6n each of Parker's five issues, establish goals to 
accomplish each. position, and develop a plan for attaining the 
goals. Evaluation is ongoing and built into the total process. 
Because of pressure from the community, from students themselves, : 
and from budget-conscious university administrators, a system 
of training that is demonstrably effective may become imperative 
(Zifferblatt, 1972a, 1972b). 

Effective Components of Programs 

After counselor educators decide on a model of training, they 
need to identify the key components they wish to implement. In the 
past, most counselor educators have taken a microscopic view of their 
programs by examining the elements (courses, experiences, texts) 
that comprise the programs. Some agreement now exists about the 
components that are most important in helping students to acquire 
the necessary skills and knowledge to be effective counselors. The 
components examined in this section are practicum, audio and video 
technology, personal growth experiences, and supervision. 

Practicum 

Studies on the format and activities of practicum abound 
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(Dreiku'rs & Sonstegard, 1966; Schoch, 1966; Poling, 1968a, 1968b; 
Delaney, Long, Massucci, & Moses, 1969; Miller, 1969; Pierce & 
Schauble, 1971; Truax & Lister, 1971; Delaney, 1972). Reviews 
by Hansen and Warner (1971) and by Hansen, Pound, and Petro (1976) 
of the research on prac'-.lcum supervision indicate that 29 studies 
on practicum were conducted between 1960 and 1970, and 25 studies 
between 1970 and 1974. Of this latter group, 14- dealt with 
training procedures in supervision of practicum. A vast collection 
of procedures used in practicum courses has been completed by 
Dimick and Krause (1975) and is a valuable resource. In recent 
years many of the innovations have included audio and video 
technology. From all of these several conclusions can be drawn. 

Research indicates that speoifia skill-training duHng pvaatioum 
uiZZ produce move signifiacmtly positive results than less specific 
training -Jhen the outcomes are measured in terms of specific skill- 
aquisition. Boyd (1973) reported that students who received 
behavioral feedback had greater gains on two of four measures of 
the Counselor Verbal Response Scale than did students who received 
the less specific recall (IPR) feedback. Similarly, Payne, Winter, 
and Bell (1972) found technique-oriented supervision to produce 
trainees who gave higher levels of empathic responses than trainees 
in counsel ing-oriented supervision. Didactic training in specific 
verbal responses in a practicum group or by an individual supervisor 
is more effective in producing trainees who can give these responses 
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than training that is focused on the attitudes and feelings of the 
- trainees about themselves and their clients. 

A second conclusion that can be drawn from the research is that 
skill-training should be oondmoted throughout a student's program^ 
not in a single sourse. Including the ski 1 1 -training in a number 
of courses allows students to have longer exposure to skills and thus 
more opportunity to practice them and incorporate them into their 
rapertoire of counseling behaviors. In addition a blend of 
didactic and experiential components strengthens the training 
program. 

Research studies also indicate that skilUtraining should mve 
from the sirrrple to the complex; i.e. basic responding skills to 
program skills, little responsibility to much. responsibility, 
simulated .sessions to real sessions, and low-anxiety situations 
to high-anxiety situations. The learning process thus becomes a 
series of developmental tasks that students master through specific 
measured steps. 

One difficulty in examining the techniques used in practicum 
IS that the definition and purposes of practicum vary widely from 
institution to institution. In some universities practicum involves 
skill-training in verbal responses using mostly simulated counseling 
sessions. In other institutions skill-training is conducted in 
laboratory or pre-practicum courses, and practicum becomes a learning 
environment where students work with real clients using audio- 
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and videotapes. In some places, such as Temple University in Phila- 
delphia, the pre-practicujr courses are called laboratory and are fol- 
lowed by a year of field work in which students counsel real clients- 
the term practicum is not used at all. If research and program plan- 
ning are to be shared among colleagues, there should be agreement 
about the terms used to describe program activities. 

Several criteria could be used to establish common definitions 
of the terms laboratory, practicum, field work, and internship. One 
would be the use of simulated or real counseling sessions. Another 
would be whether the training experience took place in a university 
or in a community setting. A further differentiating factor would 
be the level of skills to be trained, i.e., basic responding skills 
or program skills. Communication would be greatly enhanced i coun- 
selor educators used these criteria to establish common defih'^^ions. 

Audio and Video Technology 

At the present time positive and negative examples of counseling 
skills presented to students ^^ia film^ videotape^ audiotape^ ov in 
wviting have been shown to pToduae the desired responses from stu- 
dents. Most of the studies such as those conducted by Eisenberg 
and Delaney (1970), Stone (1975). Hart (1973), and Alssid and Hutchin 
son (1977) indicate that counselors can acquire new skills through 
training. However, the most effective medium for presenting the 
training has been difficult to establish. 
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Research has been focused on the differences between: 
K written examples, iecture, and videotape models (Kuna, . 
1975); 

2. lecture, written learning module, and slide-tape module 
(Cormier, et al,, 1976); 

3- audiotaped models and instructions (Goldberg, 1970; Perry, 

1975) ; I 

4. instructions and videotaped models (McGuire, Thelen & 
AmoUch, 1975; Stone & Gotlib, 1975; Martin, 1977); 

5, instructions, models, and rehearsal (Stone & Vance, 

1976) ;/ / 

6, instructions and models among persons low in interpersonal 
communication skills (Uhlemann, Lea, & Stone, 1976); / 

7. models and instructions as affected by ,ime, task, and 
order (Stone & Stein, 1978). 

While all of these techniques can be effective in helping 
trainees to acquire communication or counseling skills (Stone & 
Stein, 1978), the reasons for the effectiveness of the use of one 
or a combination of several of them remain unclear (Uhlemann, Lea & 
Stone, 1976). Variables such as the length of time the instructions 
and/or models are presented, as well as the motivation of the trainees 
for training, seem to be significant in learning (Eskedal, 1975). 
Individual differences in needs, interests, and abilities also 
appear to be correlated with counseling effectiveness during the 
training program (Tins ley & Tins ley, 1977). 
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The relative effectiveness of the technique chosen may depend 
on learner variables such as cognitive complexity (Kimberlin & 
Friesen, 1977). The method of presentation seems to make little 
difference when the examples deal with basic skills. The method 
of presentation seems to be more important when the session 
concerns feedback to the student about his/her performance in a 
complex learning situation such as a simulated or real counseling 
session. 

The actual production of examples on film, and particularly on 
lower costing videotape, has been described in some detail by 
Thayer (Thayer, et al. , 1972; Thayer, 1977a, 1977b); Suggs and 
Kandor (1976); and Brown (1977). Brown emphasizes directing the 
student*s attention uo the cues modeled on* the tape, assisting the 
student to retain the modeling cues, and providing incentives for 
the student to emulate the rrodeled cues. Since many of the videotapes 
used in research studies have not been formulated with the thoroughness 
described by the authors cited here, answers to questions about 
the relative effectiveness of written, audiotape, or videotape 
models may acquire more in-depth examination of wel 1 -constructed 
models. 

While such techniques are useful in presenting examples of 
skills to students, (xudio and video technology is also helpful in 
the -eedhaok process v^hereby students analyze their own recorded 
performance: Walz and Johnston (1963) found that counselors change 
their perceptions of a client and themselves after viewing their 
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counseling session on' videotape. Interestingly, counselor percep- 
tions of videotapes typically agree closely with supervisor perception 
This ability of counselors to evaluate themselves critically has been 
well documented by Kagan (1975) and is a cornerstone of his Interper- 
sonal Process Recall approach to counselor training. 

In many training programs, after a student completes a coun- 
seling session on audio- or videotape, the supervisor offers feed- 
back to the student about his/her performance,. Such recorded feed- 
back has been compared with self-reports or written process record- 
ings by the student. Generally, videotape and audiotape recordings 
are more useful than the student's written or verbal self-report 
because they provide the supervisor with more objective informaHon 
for aval- jxtion. 

Little research exists on the relative effectiveness of video- 
tape vs. audiotape in giving feedback to students regay-^ng coun- 
seling skills. One study in 1970 (Markey, et al.) indicated that 
there were no significant differences among the use of video, audio, 
or audio plus video with students in training. Another study in 
1972 (Ward, Kagan, & Krathwohl) reported no significant differences 
between audio interpersonal process recall and video interpersonal 
recall. Yenawine andArbuckle (1971) found that students preferred 
audiotape to videotape feedback in the beginning of their training 
period. This sequence is used effectively in many counselor train- 
ing programs. Anxiety appears to be higher when students view 
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themselves on videotape than when they listen to themselves on audio- 
tape. Also, they can only attend to a certain number of cues at one 
time before data overload occurs. For these reasons, students need 
time to become accustomed to using audiotapes and videotapes. 

An effective sequence using both audio- and videotape is to 
proceed from stiuations that usually produce low anxiety to situa- 
tions that are usually asf^ooiated with higher levels of anxiety. 
Common practice is for students to audiotape a counseling session, 
review and critique the tape alone according to a rating scheme, 
and later review the tape with the supervisor or the practicum 
group. Eventually, students review the audiotape of a counseling 
session immediately following the session with the supervisor or 
practicum group. After students have gained some initial counseling 
skills, some confidence about thems'elves, and some trust in their 
supervisor and practicum group, the steps described above are repeated 
using videotape instead of audiotape. Support for this sequence is 
given by Poling (1968b) who stated, 

Since there is some defensiveness and anxiety ^ 
present for the counselor during the first 
videotaped session, it would seejn advisable 
to conduct at least one individual critique 
session prior to a small group technique, 
(p. 37) 

He further suggested. 

Observations seem to offer support for the 
practice of requiring counselors to review 
the audiotape of a counseling session prior 
to a videotape of the same session, (p. 37) 
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Several observations can be made ^bout the use of audio and 
video technology in the preservice training of counselors. 

1. Counselor education is in a stage of experimentation in 
the production and use of models and in the use of technology in 
the feedback process. Counselor educators would be wise to consult 
experts in communication and television for their assistance. 

2. Research has focused on the development of basic skills and 
has not examined intermediate or advanced skills. Counselor educators 
must undertake the difficult task of specifying these higher levels 
skills and begin to develop training methods which will effectively 
transmit these skills to students. 

3. Technology has helped coun^el&r educators to train students 
not only more systematically but algo more quickly and efficiently, 
leaving more program time for coursgs or supervised field work. 
However, students need to develop ma^e than a repertoire of 
techniques. To be effective in stressful work environments, they 
also, need to develop coping skills. Toward this goal counselor 
educators are utilizing personal growth experiences and various 
types of supervision. These are discussed in the next sections. 

Personal Growth Experiences 

For over a decade counselor edu^at&rs have attempted to assist 
counselors in training to integrate th« application of skills with 
their personalities. Banikotes (197$), for example, points out a 
significant shift in emphasis in counselor training programs to 
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'the reUtionship between counselors' personal characteristics and 
professional counselor functioning" (p. 149). 

Research indicates that the use of a group experience can bring 
about changes in characteristics sucn as personality and self-recognition 
CApostal & Muro, 1970), personality (Gazda & Ohlsen, 1961), 
role-behavior (Gazda & Bonney, 1965), and self-understanding 
(McKinnon, 1969). Groups are also useful in helping counselors to 
relate more effectively with their professors (Reddy, 1970) and with 
each other (Banikotes, 1975). However, BTocher and Wolleat (1972) 
have criticized counselor traiairig for its failure to produce changes 
in students* attitudes that are lasting or have any effect on 
their actual counseling performance. 

The type of group appears to be a critical factor in the amount 
of growth that occurs. Over the past fe.; years there has been a shift 
from unstructured toward nx)re structured group training experiences. 
Recent research (Cprmier, et al., 1974; Levin & Kurtz, 1974; and 
Germany, 1975) suggests that goals usually desired in personal growth 
groups are attained to a greater extent when groups are structured 
rather than unstructured.^ This finding is in agreement with the 
formulations of Bednar^ Melnick, and Kaul (1974) who consider the 
degree of structure in the group, along with the amount of risk and 
responsibility, to be key components in the achievement of personal 
growth. Other researchers (Ivey, 1976; Authier, et al., 1975) 
go further and suggest that students should be trained in a 
psychoeducation model which embodies the preventative concept of 
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"training as treatment." Students in ^uch groups receive structured 
interpersonal skill -training. Sometimes the training focuses on a 
, particular counseling theory, e.g., Gestalt awareness training, as d" 'e 
by Harman (1975) at the University of Kentucky. 

Another trend in personal growth experiences is the blending 
of didactic and experiential learrring within a traditionally didaatia 
course, Tate 0973), for example, uses this approach at Indiana 
State University. As this author says, "The group setting provides 
members opportunities to learn and practice facilitative behavior 
while achieving increased self-understanding and self-congruence" 
Cp. 69). Perhaps the increased use of experiential learning ' 
techniques such as- role-playing, plus out-of-class activities 
such as field trips, interviews, and observations, will help to 
^produce the personal changes in students that counselor educators 
des i re . 

Counselor training programs in the last five to seven years 
have given major emphasis to systematic skil 1 -training. However, 
some distress has arisen about the long-term effects of programs 
highly oriented toward skills. Mahon and Altmann (1977) point cut 
the lack of long-term effects of skill-training and emphasize the 
need for a "self as instrument" concept based on perceptual psychology, 
also described by Combs, Richards, and Richards (1976). As Mahon 
and Altmann summarize, 

Perceptual psychology doc-s not deny the importance 
of skills or- techniques— rather it adds to them. 
It adds the integrating basis from which skills 
emerge. It is not the skills themselves which 
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are all important, it is the control of their 
use, the intentions with which they are used- 
and their flexibility or changeability that 
is so crucial • (p- 48) 

Supervision 

One widely recommended method of integrating skill development 
and personal growth is the creative use of supervision. 
In this section supervision is defined as a highly personal and 
focused learning situation in which a skilled practitioner helps a 
novice to integrate and apply previously learned counseling skills. 
Supervision is one of several components of the broader term of training. 
Although supervision is recognized as a vital part of a training 
program, very little knowledge exists about the processes of' 
supervision or the factors that contribute to successful supervision. 
For a further discussion of definitions and the historical 
foundations of supervision readers should consult Kadushin (1976); 
Brammer and Wassner (1977); Kaslow and Associates (1977); Kurpius, 
Baker and Thomas (1977). 

Individual approach . Individual supervision typically has 
received far more attention than other forms such as group supervision. 
One factor affecting all kinds of supervision is the level of 
counseling skills of the supervisor which, according to the 
principles of modeling, are of such importance in the development of 
a student's counseling skills. Evidence suggests that students - 
demonstrate a higher level of facilitative skills with supervisors 
who themselves possess high-level skills than with supervisors of 
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lesser ability (Payne & Gralinski, 1968; Pierce & Schauble, 1970 and 
1971). Of course, an alternative explanation for this finding is 
that the emotional support students find in the supervisory 
relationship decreases their anxiety and enables them to perform 
the skills with more freedom. 

Effective suvewision is similar to effective counseling in 
that both are based on the supervisor's level of faoilitative 
oonditions. Several researchers (Ekstein & Wallerstein, 1972; Doehrman 
1976; Abroms, 1977; and Melchiode, 1977) have described the 
similarities and differences between supervision and counseling. 
The differences, however, are not as clear as the similarities. 
To clarify the relationship between supervision and counseling 
through an empirical approach, both processes should be considered 
in tonns of needs of the student, length of time, goals of the 
sessions, level of counseling skills of the student, and 
characteristics of the client being seen by the student. Also of 
importance is the model of supervision used by the supervisor 
which dictates the supervisor's approach, role, and techn.ques 
(Hart, 1978; Hart, in press-h). 

One of three proposed models of supervision is called the 
personal growth (Hart, et al., 1976a, 1976b, >1976c) or therapeutic' 
rr.odel (Kurpius & Baker, 1977; Boyd, 1978). In this model the 
supervisor focuses on the attitudes and feelings of the student in 
order to help the student attain goals surh'as greater maturity, 
increased self-actualization, and more self-confidence and self- 
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awareness in interpersonal relations. The supervisor acts as helper 
and the student as helpee, which establishes a clearly hierarchical 
relationship between them. Rather than take the stance that the 
student has a specific problem, the supervisor assists the student 
to strengthen existing weaknesses that might affect a counseling 
relationship. The supervisor helps the student to identify and 
resolve difficulties in his/her life, but makes little attempt to 
relate the resolution of the difficulties to the, student's work 
with clients. Ihe assumption is that if a student becomes more 
fully functioning in attitudes, feelings, and behavior, then he/she 
will become a more fully-functioning and effective counselor, and 
that the effects of personal development will generalize to current 
and future counseling relationships. 

Another model which is often used in fields such as social 
work (Vargas, 1977), medicine (Kutzik, 1977), psychiatry (Kagan 
& Werner, 1977), and education (Smith, 1977) is the teaching 
(Kurpius & Baker, 1977) or didactic model (Hart, et al-, 1976a, 
1976b, 1976c). The supervisor takes the role of expert teacher 
(Gitterman & Miller, 1977) and the student that of novice learner, 
thus establishing a hierarchical relationship, as in the personal growth 
model. The supervisor instructs and critiques the student in the 
learning of specific skills and/or explains the dynamics present in 
the student's current client relationships. The focus is on skills 
and the specific appl ication.of those skills, and/or on concep- 
tualizing the behavior of clients. 
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. A third model of supervision is the consultative model (Hart, 
et al., 1976a. 1976b, 1976c; Kurpius & Baker, 1977) which integrates 
some elements of both the personal growth and didactic models. The 
supervisor gives attention to the attitudes and feelings of the stu- 
dent, specifically in regard to a particular client. The goal is to 
help the student to understand, clarify, and improve the counseling 
relationship. Much less hierarchy exists in this type of supervisory, 
relationship than in either the personal growth or didactic models. 
The term "consultative" is used because of the similarity between 
this kind of relationship and that which exists in consultation. 
Although research has been conducted on didact^-. and experiential 
approaches to supervision (Smith, 1975; Newton, 1976; Wilbur, 1975), 
no attempt has yet been made to compare the three models. For a 
more complete description of the models of supervision readers may 
consult Hart (1976a, 1976b, 1976c, i976d, 1976e). 

Group approach. Group supervision is now being used in many 
counselor training programs (Tucker, et al., 1976). The case confer- 
ence (used so often in medical settings), the problem-centered dis- 
cussion, the skill practice session, and the personal sharing of 
attitudes and feelings are all forms of group supervision. The 
three models described in the previous section may apply to group 
supervision as well as to individual supervision, but this should 
be tested empirically. Group supervision could focus on case con- 
ceptualization, skill development, personal growth, or consultation, . 
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and coutd be used with individual, group, or family counseling. 

Comparing group and individual supervision is sim'Ilar to com- 
paring group and individual counseling. Group supervision provides 
the opportunity to develop a strong support system of peers for each 
group member and increases the potential for creative suggestions* 
Of course, the group supervisor must possess expertise as a group 
leader. Furthermore, individual attention in the group format is nec- 
essarily less than in the individual approach. However, as Abels 
states , > 

Group supervision is just one aspect of that broad area 

of supervision, l)ut its emphasis on the use of the ^roup.,.^^^ 

as a medium for bringing about consequential change in 

people's Jives brings it closer to the natural way in " 
which people change and grow. (Abels, 1977, p. 176) 

The* use of individual or group supervision alone may not produce 
the desired results. There is no evidence to indicate whether t/ie 
group or individual approach is more effective or the kind of student 
who will benefit the most from either. The development of a compre- 
hensive training pvogvam could inhj^ude both individual and group , 
supervision for students. This comb^'nation would probably provide 
a more powerful training experience than if either approach was used 
exclusively. Since the group approach is a major part of most in- 
service training programs, it will be described in more detail in 
the section on inservice training. 

Peer approach . Recently some study has been made of what is 
called peer supervision (Seligman, 1978; Wagner & Smith, 1978). 
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• Since supervision has traditionally been viewed as occurring between 
an expert and a less experienced person, a more appropriate label 
»f>uld probably be peer evaluation or trainee consultation. Writers 
like Hare and Frankena (1972) have pointed out the value of having 
peers critique each other's work, offer emotional support to each 
other, and give each other concrete suggestions regarding clients. 
The most obvious advantage of the peer approach is that it elimi- 
nates the threat of evaluation from a faculty or work supervisor. 
No designated authority figure is present, and evaluation is alter- 
nated between peers. Peer supervision has the potential of freeing 
university or job supervisors for other tasks, and it could serve 
as a valuable supplement to individual or group supervision. 

Temporal application of s upervision . Innovations have also 
occurred in terms of when supervision takes place. Traditionally, 
students have met with supervisors several days after their coun- 
seling sessions on a one-session-per-week basis. This is termed 
delayed supervision (Liddle. 1977). This delay can be advantageous 
for students who use the time for reflection and planning or who 
need time for any anxiety about the counseling session to decline. 
A disadvantage of the delayed approach' is that the feedback has 
less effect because it occurs so long after the counseling session. 

One way of increasing the impact of supervision is to use 
irrrr^ediate supervision (Liddle. 1977). Supervision, which takes place 
on the same day as the counseling session or even a few minutes • 
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after the session. The counseling session is fresh in the mind of 
the student, and interventions by the supervisor thus have greater 
impact. Sometimes the supervisor observes the counseling session 
through a one-way mirror or on closed-circuit television and develops 
an agenda of suggestions to be used during the supervision session. 

One disadvantage of the immediate supervision approach is that 
the feedback generally focuses on behaviors displayed in one counsel- 
ing session with one particular client. Little opportunity exists 
for comparison with the student's other counseling sessions during 
the week. This perhaps neglects the intellectual integration by 
the student which can lead to professional growth; the process of 
deducing principles of effective counseling behavior is left to the 
student. Furthermore, students may resist the immediate approach 
if the supervisor's suggestion for behavior change is difficult for 
the student to implement. The immediate approach is a mid-way 
point'between delayed and live supervision. 

Live supervision (Montalvo, 1 973; .Minuchin . 1974; Birchler, 
1975; and Liddle, 1977, 1978) occurs when the supervisor works with 
a studer in an actual counseling session. This can take the form 
of co-counseling, which has been especially popular in the training 
of group counselors (Coche, 1977). Live supervision also takes 
i^lace when a supervisor observes a counseling session, through a 
one-way mirror or a television system and makes interventions to 
the student during the counseling session. The supervisor can make 
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interventions by speaking to the student through a bug-in-the-ear 
(Boylston & Tuma, 1972), by calling into the session on a telephone, 
by asking the student to leave the room for discussion outside, or 
by; other methods agreed upon by supervisor and student. Live super- 
vision has the most potential for immediate feedback by the super- 
visor and behavior change on the part of Ithe student. However, little 
time is available for thoughtful integrafon|or for application of 
the behavior to other clients. 1 

Experimentation is needed to discover thi most effective com- 
binations of supervisory approaches. Live' supWrvision with its 
potential for change could be (combined with de ayed supervision 



rhaps live supervision 



which allows for integration to take place. Pe 
could use the didactic model aU delayed supervision could use the 
personal growth or consultativi model. Severayombinations of 
models, approaches, and tecf)ni(jues are being imfilemented through 
a Community Counseling Clinic cieveloped at Temple University (Liddle 
& Smith, 1977, 1978). A number of specific techniques exist that 
can be used to enhance the supervisory process within any of the 
models described. For a more coLplete discussion of techniques 
readers are referred to The Proclss of Clinical Su pprvi.inn (Hart, 
in press-b). ( i 

i 

Effective supervision requires that both supervisor and student 
be psychologically secure enough p examine their relationship. 
Just as students study their relationship with clients, so must 
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students and supervisors take time to study their relationship. 
Mueller and Kell (1972) believe that what happens in supervision 
sessions has direct impact on what happens in student counseling 
sessions, a belief that has been validated by Doehrman (1976), 
Supervision is currently undergoing thorough examination as counselor 
educators continue to strive for excellence in the pre-service train- 
ing of counselors. 

Speculations and Recommendations 
for the Future 

What does the future hold for competent, well-trained counselors? 
Can counselors survive critical examination by the public and compe- 
tition from other professionals in the social sciences? What can coun- 
selor educators do to help their graduates gain and maintain employ- 
ment? This section presents some alternative ways of modifying 
counselor education programs to meet the demands of a competitive 
job market and a critical client population. The suggestions deal 
with both structural and. phi losophical changes in present methods of 
counselor education. 

Structural Changes 

In July,' 1978, the Association of Counselor Education and 
Supervision (ACES) implemented a system for approving counselor 
training programs. This system will use the "ACES^ Standards for' 



the Preparation of Counselors and Other Personnel Services Special- 
ists" (1977) as criteria for evaluating programs. The recommendations 
made, here are in agreement with the ACES standards. 

The most striking fact revealed in a study by Jones (1976), and 
the one with the most serious implications for counselor training 
programs, is that 2.4 counselors are being trained for every avail- 
able counselor opening.' As a result, many universities are exper- 
iencing a decline in the number of applicants for counselor train- 
ing, especially for training as school counselors. Furthermore, 
applicants have changed from those who intend to seek employment as 
school or agency counselors to those who wish to enhance their inter- 
personal skills as teachers or otherhuman service workers, or who 
wish to work in private practice. With this new kind of applicant, 
in what ways should a program be modified? 

1. Increase th e percentage of admissions for applicants who 
desire to work in a co mmunity agency . This change will require 
that faculty have the expertise to train counselors in the skills 
needed for agency settings and to make the corresponding curricu- 
lum revisions. 

A speculation is that the number of people seeking training 
as school counselors will decline rapidly and the number of people 
seeking training as agency counselors will increase. 

2- Seek out new populations at the undergraduate level . 
Part of the motivation to give training at the undergraduate 



level is economic in that undergraduate students outnumber those at 
the graduate level. Comselor educators also offer undergraduate 
courses in order to advertise their master's program and to screen 
likely prospects into it. Some universities, such as Purdue, offer 
general courses in skills-training to undergraduate students. Coun- 
selor educators also offer courses that introduce students to social 
service careers or aid students in career planning. 

A speculation is that the number of undergraduate courses will 
increase rapidly. Furthermore, these courses eventually will be 
targeted at special undergraduate populations, such as nonmatricu- 
lated students seeking continuing education, students with problems 
of career choice, and older women initially entering or returning, 
to college. 

3. Seek out new populations at the post-master's degree level . 
The growth of private training institutes and offerings by pro- 
fessional organizations would indicate that persons at all degree 
levels are interested in additional education following their for- 
mal training period. Therefore, colleges and universities need 
to develop a variety of degree and nondegr^e courses, workshops, 
and minicourses to meet the needs of these various populations. 
Some post-degree experiences may have to be offered evenings or 
weekends. New courses and adjunct faculty may be required. The 
post-master's degree person may seek the Certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Studies (CAGS) or the Educational Specialist (Ed.S.) 
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degree. Other individuals, may work tc? «irn Continuing Education Units 
(National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit, 1974). 

A general prediction is that universities will move slowly into 
servicing these populations within the ne;<t decade. Some activities 
of universities toward this end will descHbed in the Inservice 
Training part of this monograph. 

4. Combine counselor training pr ogigins with other types of 
educational efforts to form a communit X-lsj^gho iogy or human service 
training program . Although training m^de, s have been developed, the 
movement toward integration across dep^rtinents and colleges is slow.' 
Economic pressures on individual de pa r-tinerits force them into a very 
conservative and protective position. On$ example of cooperation 
is the Washington University in St. Louii? program which combines 
counseling and social work. A speculaticii is that economic cut- 
backs in universities will result in a cotubining of programs by 
administrative dictate. Various departments will initiate colla- 
borative relations to build on each otpier's strengths with 
the positive by-product of reduced competitiveness. 

5- Develop specific training prograni s_j ri specialty areas 
which meet the requirements of state 1 i ^cgnsur^ Tgws. 
One prediction arising from the pressure to meet licensing board 
standards is that specific training programs will be developed 
in those areas where a licensure law exists. For example. 
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master's degree programs have been developed in marriage and family 
counseling- Other current specialty programs include alcoholism 
counseling and gerontology at St- Mary's University in San Antonio, 
Texas; counseling in the corrections system at Memphis State Univer- 
sity; counseling minority groups at State University College in 
Brockport, New York; counseling the deaf at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C. (Johnson & Tully, 1974); and counseling drug abusers 
(Shettel and Carella, 1976), In addition, the pressure to meet 
licensure requirements will motivate many people, even those who 
already possess a degree, to enter a specialty program. 

What may emerge is the development of some p»^ograms that are 
general in nature and others that are highly specialized. Faculty 
in generic Programs would teach the fundamentals which all counselors 
should have, and leave specialty training to the post-master's pro- 
gram. On the other hand, faculty in a specialty program would con- 
centrate on Courses with a highly specific focus- 

A speculation is that specialty programs eventually will require 
a master's degree from a generic program for admission and will 
award another master's degree, CAGS or Ed-S- degree, at the conclu- 
sion, 

6- Establish short- and long-term goals for programs through 
regularly scheduled planning sessions . Structural changes in 
counselor training programs are frequently initiated without 
consideration of long-range goals. A recommendation is to have 



faculty within each counselor education department spend at least 
one day each year discussing the future of the department, including 
the issues raised in this report, and developing a 1-year plan and 
a 5-year plan for the department. 

^- Have profes sional organizations such as the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Assoc iation (APGA) sponsor programs and discus- 
sions in which counsel or educators .share their ideas and plans fnr 
the future of their departments. Very frequently attention is given 
to the specific components of a program with no examination of the 
direction of the program. By sponsoring panel presentations and 
group discussions a professional organization could help its mem- 
bers prepare for the future. A professional organization could pro- 
vide the additional service of sponsoring joint programs to which . 
several professional organizations could be invited. In this way, 
counselor educators and other professionals could share their opin- 
ions and explore the possibilities of cooperative rather than compe- 
titive programs for mutual benefit. 

Philosophical and Curricular Changes 

1 • Consider how the developmental counseling philosophy of 
school counselor training programs can be utilized as a basis for 
the new programs for t raining agency counselors . The existing focus 
in trairinr n-ograms on counseling for developmental or actualizing 
P^^\- ^ ^' in opposition to the demands by agencies for 

counselors wn; see counseling as remedial, rehabilitative, or 
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adjustive. Whether or not the developmental philosophy can be or 
should be used in training agency counselors remains to be decided. 
Appropriate roles for cottrvSerors versus appropriate roles for 
psychologists is an exa-nple of the type of issue that needs clarifi- 
cation. 

A prediction is that those programs maintaining a developmental 
philosophy will become increasingly distinct from other training 
programs. Most programs will adopt a more remedial philosophy and 
hpcome quite similar to existing training programs in clinical 
psychology and psychiatric social work. 

2. Expand the systematic skill-training empha sis beyond basic 
skills to intermediate and advanced skills . The field is ready for' 

,a description of intermediate and advanced counseling skills in , 
behavioral terms, even though these skills are difficult to describe. 
Once identified, however, these skills can be taught as effectively 
as beginning skills. Throughout the ski 11 -training, educators 
should keep in mind that students need assistance in learning to 
use skills in ways that are natural and comfortable for them and 

■ their clients. 

3, Increase the program components of field work and the use 
of audio-visual technology . Programs which presently do not use 
videotape for training should begin to do so. Programs that provide 
little practical experience with clients need to add more hours in 
field work or internship. 



4- Try new fo rms of supervision and seek to develop skills of 
self-examination and oeer evaluation in students . Counselors need 
to be able to evaluate their efforts, modify their behavior, and 
gain support from their colleagues in dealing with the pressures 
of work. If students can be helped through supervision to develop 
independence, flexibility, and coping mechanisms, then perhaps they 
will function more effectively when on the job. Through supervision, 
students can be helped to integrate the specific skills of coun- 
seling with their personal style of interpersonal relationships- 
a process which has not been systematically accomplished in most 
training programs. As supervisors experiment with new approaches, ^ 
it may be predicted that supervision will become the target of 
increased re.-,earch and development efforts in the years to come. 
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Section III 
INSERVICE TRAINING 
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Professionals entering the work force as counselors during the 
last decade have discovered that they are unprepared for the nev:. 
How counselors may acquire new skills and knowledge on the job to 
meet the demands of their clients and employers is discussed in this 
Section. 

Purposes and Definition 

Any inservice program for counselors must be examined in light 
of rising criticism of the effectiveness of counselors in schools 
and agencies alike. Traditionally, inservice training has derived 
from the deficiency notion that counselors lack certain skills upon 
completion of their formal training and therefore need to acquire 
them on the job (Hannaford, 1978). A further concept of inservice 
work (also a deficiency notion) is that because local conditions 
change, counselors need additional knowledge and skills to accom- 
plish required tasks. For counselors to accept these ideas as the 
onlx bases for inservice training is to adopt an apologetic and 
defensive posture that will eventually lead to their elimination 

from the educational scene. 

Howey (1976) described six goals for inservice training. His 

conception extends the basis for provision of inservice training far 

beyond simple deficiency notions. As stated by Howey/ the purposes 

of inservice education are: 

1. to help staff make the transition from general training 
to specific application of that training~"transitional 



2. to assist staff to deal with frequently occurring situations 
or problems— "job-specific"; 

3. to aid staff in adjusting to a new job definition caused 
by a shift in societal or community needs~"system-related"; 

4. to have staff keep up-to-date on general professional 
issues with no demand for immediate or direct appl ication--"general 
professional development'^'; 

5. to help staff to acquire new responsibilities or rnlps-- 

"career progression"; 

6. to encourage staff to understand and enhance themselves 

as persons within their professional role "personal develop- 
ment" (pp.. 23-24 ). 

This comprehensive list iniplies that inservice training is 
needed throughout a person's career. If human service professionals 
could agree in principle on the six areas listed by Howey, then a 
number of practical issues could be addressed regarding the imple- 
mentation of any inservice training. The purposes set forth by 
Howey are valuable in terms of content, but what form should the 
inservice training take? Questions needing to be answered are: 

1. Should an appropriate definition include formal college 
courses as well as attendance at meetings of professional organi- 
zations (which are typically less academically rigorous than college 
courses)? 

2. Should self-directed or independent study be accepted? 
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3. Should activities which lead to a degree or certification 
be e.;i-teQ ^ith nondegree or noncertification activities? 
Prof^:;--. ais in all hunan services must come to consensus about a 
detiiM Of? for inservice education. 

Ai;;&ncan Medical Association (AMA) has developed one model 
cf inscrvi.e training which outlines levels of acceptable activities. 
A phy<-,cxAn who achieves 150 hours of inservice education according 
to the .frourts specified per level receives the Physicians Recog- 
nition Award. The levels and their maximum amounts of time are: 

1. continuing education activities with accredited sponsorship 
(by AMA)— 60 hours minimum, no maximum; 

2. continuing education activities with nonaccredited sponsor- 
ship~45 hours; 

3. medical teaching— 45 hours; 

4. papers, publications, books, and exhibits-40 hours; 

5. nonsupervised individual contin-ing education activities- 
45 hours; 

6. other meritorious learning experiences— 45 hours (AMA, 1976). 
This categorization system has been adopted in modified form by 
other professional groups such as the American Association of Mar- 
riage and Family Counselors (Shalett, 1977) and the National Asso- 
ciation of School Psychologists (Walker, 1977). For a more exten- 
sive view of professional organizations and their role, readers may 
consult Hart (in press-a). Whether other professional groups will 
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adopt a model similar to that develped by the AMA remains to be seen- 
Governance 

Governance refers to the many groups that are currently provid- 
ing inservice activities. Mollis and Wantz (1977) reported that 
three-fourths of the 417 counselor education departments who respon- 
ded to their national survey conducted at least one inservice acti- 
vity for their graduates. Activities included speakers, skill - 
development clinics, workshops, and conferences. 

In their review of the activities of guidance and counseling 
divisions of state departments of education, these same authors 
found that inservice training is the second most freq-ient service. 
Career and life planning is the most common emphasis in training, 
followed by "legalities" (licensure, Buckley amendment, funding, 
and pending legislation), and activities designed to increase compe- 
tence. Other areas, in declining order of frequency, are ethics 
and professional responsibility, record keeping and report writing, 
supervision and/or training of paraprofessional s and peer counselors, 
and crisis intervention training. Mollis and Wantz concluded that, 
"State Department staffs are taking a leadership role in keeping 
counselors and others abreast with changes applicable to counseling 
and guidance'* (p. 464). 

Mollis and Wantz also collected data from 115 of the 160 
school districts in the United States which serve areas of over 
100,000 people Among other questions, school district departments 
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of guidance and counseling were asked to check from a list of eight 
inservice programs those which had been offered to counselors in the 
last three years. The programs receiving the most responses were 
career and life planning (85.6%), skill development (78.8%), legal- 
ities (74%), and needs assessment training (57.7%). The other pro- 
grams in declining order of frequency were crisis intervention train- 
ing, record keeping and/or report writing, ethics and professional 
responsibility, and supervision and/or training of paraprofessionals 
and peer counselors. Apparently, school districts are also active 
in providing inservice activities for counselors. 

In many states, school counselors need inservice training for 
recertification by the state, rehabilitation counselors need it for 
recertification by thei, professional organizations,, while other 
counselors require it to maintain their membership in some profes- 
sional organizations. This situation leads to many questions: 

1. Does unnecessary overlap exist in the inservice activities 
sponsored by professional organizations, state departments, and 
local school districts? 

2. Are there gaps oi^ areas which are being overlooked? 

3. To what extent do collaboration and mutual efforts at 
■ providing activities exist? 

4. Are participating groups doing any long-range planning? • 
Information on which to base answers to these questions is generally 
absent. However, there are some data to suggest that there is rel- 
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atively little cooperation, coordination, or long-range planning 
among the groups offering inservice activities (National Council 
of States on Inse'-vice Education, 1976). In fact, competition may 
exist among groups providing inservice training. If training is to 
be trul: effective and of high quality, then cooperation among spon- 
soring groups is necessary. Collaboration, although difficult to 
establish, may also become imperative because Q.f economic factors. 

Financial Support 

A key point frequently ignored in the plans for delivering 
inservice education is the financing of inserviae activities. 
Critical questions include: 

1. What responsibility, if any, do Federal, state, or local 
governments have in insuring the continuing effectiveness of ^ -Mic 
school and agency counselors? 

2. What portion of the economic burden for inservice activi- 
ties should be borne by counselors themselves? 

Perhaps the answers to these questions depend upon which of Howey's 
six areas of inservice education are under consideration. Clearly, 
in a sluggish economy with declining funds for education and social 
services, money for inservice education has been and will continue 
to diminish. This "actor more than any other will limit the amount 
of inservice education that can be offered by any group. At the 
::CSII jonfevenae (NCSIE, 1973) iz was proposed that ever>y stave 
zllc3a:ze 2.5% of izs total eduoazional budget for inserviae 



education and increase the amount by i% per year up to 10% per year. 
Without collaboration by local, state, and national leaders who are 
willing to promote specific funding for inservice education, the 
responsibility eventually will fall on the individual counselor. 
Evaluation 

A final issue to be mentioned is evaluation. Who or what 
should be evaluated-individual participants, clients, or programs 
in general? McDonald (1976) believes that evaluation of inservice 
training should be based on the degree to which a participant 
behaves differently with his/her clients, and also on how clients 
respond to this new beiiavior. Obviously, McDonald has taken a very 
narrow view of inservice education compared with Howey's broad goal 
statement. However, in this day of accountability, counselors may 
need to provide the type of data McDonald suggests if inservice 
education activities are to continue. If so, then they must devise 
an evaluation scheme before initiating any inservice activity that 
is based on valid research methodology. Consultation with an ex- 
pert in evaluation design would thus become imperative. 

Approaches 

During the last few years counselor educators have underwrit- 
ten the need ti provide new and updated information to counselors 
through inservic'i training (Aspy, 1972). As a result of the Jones 
(1975) survey, Moracco (1977) advocated that counselor education 
departments shift their major emphasis from preservice to inservice 



training to meet the needs of school or agency counselors in the 
field. Perhaps a review of effective approaches will be helpful 
to readers who are presently designing inservice programs. 
Use of Staff Personnel 

One approach to inservice training is to use staff personnel. 
A common method is to conduct a staff conference at least once a 
month to discuss topics of interest. At the conference a designated 
staff member could report on or demonstrate a new technique or 
discuss assigned readings. Films, audiotapes or videotapes could 
also be rented and used at these conferences. With a staff that 
possesses a high level of interpersonal trust, the conference 
could also be used as a ^iritique session of a taped counseling ses- 
sion cx)nducted by one of the staff members. 

The critique session staff conference is similar to the case 
conference^ which has been used in social work, medicine, and clin- 
ical psychology for many years. In the traditional case conference, 
a staff member describes a particular case on which le/she has been 
working. Other staff members listen to the presentation, sometimes 
examining test results or other information, and then ask questions 
or offer reactions. The case conference focuses primarily on con- 
ceptualization of client behaviors or problems, secondarily on coun- 
selor approach, and little on specific counselor technique. Con- 
ceptualization is necessary before the most effective approach or 
technique can be determined; however, exclusive emphasis on the 
conceptual may not- be as helpful to staff members as examination 
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of actual counselor behaviors on audio- or videotape. 

One way to reduce the natural stage fright of a- staff member 
and to maximize the effectiveness of either of these types of con- 
ferences is to develop tuo-^verson teams for making presentations . 
The emotional support of a team member can reduce anxiety, and the 
learning which takes place during the planning sessions can be 
highly valuable. 
Use of Outside Consultants 

In many cases counselors need skills and knowledge which only 
an outside consultant can provide. Usually the consultant is from 
another school or agency, a university, or the state department. 
Prior to obtaining a consultant, it is essential to assess care- 
fully the needs of the staff. For maximum effectiveness a needs 
assessment should be conducted in three stages. 

1. The school or agency director should determine informally 
with the staff that they require additional skills or knowledge. 

2. Every member of the staff should participate in a written 
needs assessment. 

3. The director should review the results with the staff 
and with their aid make plans for the visi: of a consultant. 
Actually, the needs assessment and resulting discussion will help 
both the director and staff to decide which needs can be met within 
the staff, which will require the services of an outside consul- 
tant, and which can only be met by attendance at programs outside 
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the work setting. 

Quite cften a consultant has a powerful but short-Hved effect 
on a staff. Often the consultant will spend several hours with the 
staff but will never find out whether the, staff benefitted from the 
presentation. One way to maximize the effectiveness of a consultant 
is to conduct several short training sessions spaced over a period of 
months. The consultant could outline and describe the topic in the 
first session, and then return with additional information and check 
on sta'^f progress during succeeding sessions. In the closing sessions 
the consul tant'^could offer additional refinements and summative eval- 
uations of staff. This procedure provides for ongoing evaluation 
and offers greater probability that staff will use the information 
and materials presented by the consultant. 
Use of Experiences Outside the School or Agency 

Although the use of existing staff and consultants tailors the 
inservice training to the particular needs of a school or agency, 
these approaches have some limitations. Any staff can become too 
narrow in its collective viewpoint when contact with outside profes- 
sionals is curtailed. One way of gaining knowledge, skills, and a 
broad point of view is to participate in inservice training activities 
conducted outside a particular agency. One of the most common exper- 
iences is participation in locals state ^ or national meetings of 
professional ovgayiizations at which professionals from many areas 
make presentations. Unfortunately, the quality of these meetings 
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IS quite variable, and the format is usually Ucture or lecture-dfs- 
cuss ion, which has minimal effectiveness. 

Other outside experiences are designed to help participants de- 
velop competencies in a particular area. Such experiences include 
oonferenoe workshops at meetings of professional organizations; work- 
shops conducted by private training institutes, clinics, hospitals, 
or universities; and university courses. These experiences vary in 
length from a day, or several days, to several hours per week through- 
out a semester. The usual workshop format encompasses both demonstra- 
tion and application, which allows participants to observe as well as 
practice specific skills, thereby enhancing carry-over to their work 
settings. 

Awards for many of these experiences consist of certificates. 
Continuing education Units (National Task Force on the Continuing 
Education Unit, 1974), or graduate credits leading to an Educational 
Specialist (Ed.S.) degree or a Certificate o, Advanced Graduate 
Studies (CAGS). Any of these awards may be useful in certificate or 
license renewal. These workshop or competence-building experiences 
probably form the largest number of in^l-rvice training activities. 

One additional approach to inservice training is a visit to .. 
u-nother setting. The staff could arrange a visit to observe, discuss, 
and share information at some nearby school or agency which was well- 
known for its work in a particular area. Often a reciprocal arrange- 
ment is established whereby staffs of various sciools or agencies 



visit each other. For exampl/i, school districts often sponsor a day 
in which counselors visit their colleagues. Tliese experiences broaden 
the perspective of staff members and can have major impact on the 
planning for the school or agency operation. 
Summary 

Before choosing a specific type of inservice training, the direc- 
tor and staff must determine staff needs; choose experiences that, ' 
in their judgment, will meet the needs most effectively; and allocate 
necessary funds; Staff conferences are inexpensive and easy to sche- 
dule, and can lead to improved staff morale. WithinHigencies staff 
conferences are sometimes difficult to initiate due to lack of group 
co.hesiveness and the absence of a spirit of openness and cooperation. 
Outside consultants usually provoke little threat to staff unless 
the staff members fear that they will be evaluated. They provide a 
fresh viewpoint, but they usually do not thoroughly understand the 
agency or school operation. And they are expensive, a fact whirh 
must be taken into consideration when planning the inservice exper- 
iences. ' ^ 

Workshops allow for observation as well as skill-building, but 
they are relatively expensive. The funds used to send ten staff 
members to different workshops at- a cost of $30 per person might be 
better spent on hiring a consultant for a day or two, which could 
then benefit the entire staff. Also, when individual staff membe»^s 
participate in different experiences outside the agency, they gain 
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' skills or knowledge as individuals, which may not be of benefit to 
the school or agency as a whole. 

Whatever plans are made for inservice training, it is essential 
that the director and the staff decide on the needs of the staff- 
whether. for example, staff members need to enhance managerial skill 
useful in program planning, managing, organizing, and budgeting, or 
clinical skills required in counseling and consultation. Decisions 
concerning the format of the inservice training are relatively easy 
once there is clear understanding as to the staff's needs. 

Effective Programs 
Workshops are the most frequently used form of inservice train- 
ing. This section describes effective workshop programs for the 
development of both managerial and clinical skills. 

Some general statements about workshops should be made at the 
outset of this discussion. George (1974) observed that counselors 
become highly motivated to participate in workshops when they have 
been involved in the workshop planning. Using well-known speakers 
also increases counselor motivation. Resistance to the inservice 
program per se or to the specific content of the program on the part 
of counselors is inevitable and must be managed. Georgr suggests 
that open discussion of the negative attitudes .can be advantageous. 
Asking participants who have previously used the workshop techniques 
to tell of their success can also be of great help in motivating 
counselor^ who f we reservations about participating in the training. 
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George also emphasizes the establishment of specific objectives 
which can be clearly assessed at the conclusion of the workshop. 

Some workshoips are designed around a specific focus. For example, 
the University of Missouri at St. Louis conducted a workshop for area 
counselors who desired to learn behavioral counseling techniques 
(George, 1974). In this 1 -day workshop small groups worked on three 
different techniques, rotating after an allotted time. By increasing 
the time period, the goals of a workshop can be broadened. Schwartz 
and Sherman (1975) described a 4-day action counseling workshop 
designed to increase the extent and quality of group counseling in 
the schools where the workshop participants worked. The workshop 
was presented in six phases: 

1. An awareness session to increase motivation and reduce 
emotional barriers to learning. 

2. Goal -setting and strategy formulation. 

3. Simulated practice plus feedback. 

4. Skill practice in mini-groups with real clients, plus feed- 
back. 

5. Integration of learning via small group discussions, and 
planning of group counseling activities to be used in the partici- 
pants' work settings. 

6. A brief follow-up session six months following the workshop. 
As the authors reported, four to seven days covering 65 to 80 hours 
can produce powerful results. Selfridge and others (1975) found 
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that a basic 16-hour skill-bunding inservice workshop plus eight hours 
of sensitivity training was more effective in terms of skill-acquisi- 
tion than a basic workshop plus eight hours of traditional didactic 
training. When time and money are available, this format is excellent. 

If a less concentrated format is desired, then the workshop 
designed by Doverspike (1972) might be useful. Doverspike described 
t^rvcee workshops offered three moKths apart with two phases per workshop. 
The unique feature of ' this phased workshop format is that it respo»ds 
to the different needs of beginning counselors (1 to 3 years of exper- 
ience) and of "continuing counselors" (more than 3 years of experience). 
Workshop I / 

PhaseJ_ - Beginning couns)elors integrate their academic training 
and their real life experiences. 

Phase_2 - Continuing counselors participate as members in a group 
counseling experience for motivation and cohesiveness-building. 
Workshop II 

Phase_3 - Beginning and continuing counselors are critiqued in 
their individual counseling skills and are instructed in new skills. 

Phase_4 - The focus is on group counseling skil Is— critique 
and instruction. 
Workshop III 

f 

Phase_5 - Beginning counselors attend a seminar on the inter- 
disciplinary influences on counseling from psychology, sociology, 
and cultural anthropology^ 
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Phase 6 - Continuing counselors attend a seminar on current 
issues in counseling. 

Doverspike suggests that the same group of participants be 
enrolled for all three workshops, and that the number be limited to 
24. Workshops should be held, when possible, at the participants' 
work setting, and participants should receive graduate university 
credit. 

The model described by Pulvino and Perrone (1973) spaced the 
inservice training over a J-yeor period. The workshop was held dur- 
ing the summer all day, five days per week, for four ^eeks. The 
entire program Kas designed to continue for three summers, although 
the workshops were not sequential and persons could atter.d any or all 
of them. The program was conducted by the Department of Counsel in-; 
and Guidance at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, which awarded 
graduate credit to participants. Some of ths strengths of this pro- 
gram were that time was concentrated, a needs assessment of eligible 
participants determined the workshop content, and evaluation was 
conducted at the conclusion of each workshop. This type of program 
is perhaps the least difficult for counselor education departments 
to implement and is used frequently; yet, the cost to the partici- 
pants in time and money would exclude all but the most highly 
motivated. 

Other highly motivated counselors may wish to take part in the 
extern vroqram described by Lundquist, Bergland, and Marzano (1977). 
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The authors have designed an inservice program to be conducted for 
one weekend (noon Saturday tc noon Sunday) per month for nine months. 
Specific topics are chosen from those desired by the participants, 
and graduate credit is awarded to those who complete the program. 
Eight phases are listed, in brief, to show what each weekend session 
is like. The phases are: 

1. didactic in^ut; 

2. synthesis and discussion of didactic input in small groups; 

3. problem-solving in smell groups; 

4. large group problem-solving; 

5. didactic input; 

6. synthesis and discussion of didactic input in small groups; 

7. didactic input from other fields of the behavioral sciences; 

and 

8. synthesis and discussion of didactic input. 

The authors state that holding the meetings on weekends promotes group 
cohesiveness and concentration on the task. A strong point of the 
design is that participants can be evaluated continually throughout 
the program. Lundquist and associates realize that the time and the 
personal expense may be prohibitive for many coui .lors, but they 
believe that the format itself is sound. 

iMost Economical, in terms of counselor time and expense, are 
V repackaged OP prograimed learning materials, and they appear to be 
effective. For example. Hart (1973) found that students who completed 



written exercises individually in their own homes performed more effec- 
tively in simulated counseling sessions than those who had not, Cor- 
mier and Cormier (1976) provide further support for the use of packaged 
training materials, 

A very sophisticated package of individual learning materials 
consisting of readings and audiotapes was prepared by Dickerson and 
Roberts (1974) for rehabilitation counselors. These materials are 
available from the Department of Rehabilitation and Manpower Services, 
Materials Development Center, Stout State University, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. Dickerson and Roberts developed 30 learning units which were 
used by 136 counselors over a 1-year period. They compared the per- 
formance of these 136 counselors with that of 69 counselors who served 
as controls. On 17 of the 30 units, test results indicate^ that coun- 
selors who received the training scored significantly higher than 
those who did not. On the negative side, however, Dickerson and 
Roberts found that "Over 26 percent of the 136 treatment counselors 
failed to take any of the learning units and only one learning unit 
was taken by as many as 51 counselors, suggesting that counselor moti- 
vaticn for participation in thi:: particular venture was not high" 
(p. 137). They speak candidly about counselor and supervisor resis- 
tance to these projects and discuss the use of voluntary and man- 
datory inservice programs. 

Other successful materials for inservice traininj have been 
developed by Jones and Dayton (1977). Results of their work may be 
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obtained by contacting the Publication Office of the American Insti- 
tutes for Research (AIR), P. 0, Box 1113, Palo Alto, California, 94302, 
Closely related to prepackaged or programmed materials are resources 
which are competency-based. McBain (1976) has compiled a catalog of 
34 competency-based staff development programs j also available from 
AIR. An updated version of this catalog will be ready in March, 1979, 

Hannaford (1978) describes an inservice program in Gwinnett 
County School District, Lawrencevil le, Georgia, which utilizes a com- 
bination of many approaches. In this comprehensive program she con- 
ducted a needs assessment, has involved counselors in all aspects of 
planning, and evaluates program outcomes. Counselors participating 
in the program attend meetings of professional organizations and 
monthly local workshops, develop guidance materials for their dis- 
trict, and conduct a miniconvention for local human service workers. 
They also attend staff meetings twice a month to share reactions and 
discuss plans and ideas. Obviously, a dedication to inservice train- 
ing has caused an effective program to be established and maintained. 
Other research supports the value and effectiveness of using a 
variety of formats for inservice education (Clark & McGloshen, 1975; 
Resni'.off, 1976). j 

Speculations and Reco^mmendations for the Future , 

1 / 

Positive Attitude / / 

\ -I ' I 

The first and most importa'fit recommendation for program devel- 
opers is to attempt to- develop a positive attitude among counselors, 

/ ■ . 
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supervisors, and administrators toward insirvice education, Inser- 
vice education must be viewed as respondin/g to ajl of the six purposes 
stated by Howey~not solely for the enhanc|ement^or development of 
skills. Inservice education takes time, jdnd tj^me is money. Counselors 
engaged in inservice activities are not ^eein^' cl ients or making job 
placements, wl/ich many counselors and directors believe to be their 
only important duties. If counselors, supervisors, and administrators 
can be shown that inservice education Sj'erve^ a variety of purposes 
and can h/ve positive impact on their e(ffecti veness and productivity. 



then the/ likelihood is increased that 
implemeMation. 
Involvement 



^hey L 



ill be committed to its 



/Counselors must be involved from the/ beginning in making specific 
plans. They should represent a majo^ component of the committee that 
pWns, coordinates, implements, and^evaluates all inservice activi- 
ti/es in which they will participate'. Their involvement/ will encourage 



(^ommitment to the activities and rpspon^lsibility for actively seeking 
ays to meet their needs. 
/ Needs Survey 



Once a degree of commitment/ and involvement has been established, 
the sta^'f should survey their needs aiccording to Howey's six goals 



for inservice education. The purvey/ should allow for different needs 
according to previous training and experience, length of time in 
the profession and in the specific school or agency, and professional 



and personal goals. 
Variety of Formats 

The planning committee should use a variety of formats: staff 
personnel, consultants, and experiences outside of the school or agency. 
A monthly staff conference or a once-a-year visit by a consultant will 
not suffice. Too often a single activity is expected to meet too 
many needs of too many staff members. Consequently, the participants 
become disappointed with the activity. The use of several formats 
has greater potential for responding to all staff. 

A well -developed program of inservice education might include a 
monthly staff conference, a monthly case conference, visits by a con- 
sultant on a particularly important topic of interest to the entire 
staff, and visits by teams of two or more staff members to workshops 
sponsored by professional organizations cr other groups. An orienta- 
tion seminar for new counselors might be part nf the monthly staff 
conference. Staff members would also be encouraged to participate 
in individual ac'tivities such as participating in evening or weekend 
courses, joining and attending meetings of professional organizations, 
and reading professional literature. 
Reduction of Anxiety 

To reduce verformanae fears the director and staff should dis- 
cuss apprehensions and anxieties prior to any inservice activity. 
Many successful workshops use a sensitivity technique at the begin- 
ning of the workshop to break the ice, to surface feelings of appre- 
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hension and resistance, and to establish greater feelings of trust 
and cohesiveness. Once these feelings are aired openly, many staff 
members become more willing to participate. 
Provision of Reward 

Another method of encouraging participation in non-mandatory 
activities is to grant awards to participants. For some counselors, 
additional certification, licensure, or academic credit or degrees 
are strong motivators. For other counselors, monetary rewards in 
terms of salary increases or paid expenses are primary. Still other 
counselors find released time from their jobs to be sufficient moti- 
vation to participate. To insure high levels of participation in 
activities, some form of external reward is necessary. Internal 
rewards are also important and require some recognition of those who 
are active in inservice activities. 
Evaluation 

Evaluation is an imperative in effective inservice programs. 
One purpose of evaluation is to assess the degree to which counselors 
demonstrate mastery of the tasks or knowledge for which the activity 
was designed. Evaluation should be ongoing and an integral part of 
each activity or series of activities. Obviously, the learning 
experiences must be structured so that they can be evaluated clearly. 

The second facet of evaluation concerns the effect of the in- 
service activity on the .:ob cerforr.ar.ce of staff members. For 
example, if a workshop was designed to stimulate counselors to 
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initiate more groL-p counseling, then a simple pre-post survey of 
staff activities would reveal the outr.mes from the workshop. If 
the workshop focused on use of r.aw skills or techniques, a frequency 
count based on the self -report of staff members would probably be 
sufficient. However, in several of Howey's six areas of inservice 
education, the results of the activities can only be reflected in 
changes of attitudes or opinions, not in counseling behaviors with 
clients. For example, an inservice activity might be designed to 
increase understanding of. self. Outcomes might be measured in terms 
Of reported job satisfaction, amount of lateness or absenteeism, 
degree of responsibility-taking, and quality of relationships among 
staff. Changes in attitudes and opinions are difficult but not 
impossible to measure. 

This s|ction has examined some critical issues of inservice 
education and some approaches to inservice activities, and presented 
a number of recommendations for conducting effective inservice pro- 
grams. A myridd of resources are now available to meet the needs 
of counseling staffs throughout the country. It is hoped that these 
suggestions will help directors of guidance counselors to choose 
wisely from among these resources so that the inservice training 
experiences will be rewarding and will lead to professional growth. 
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Section IV 
CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



In both preservice and inservice education of cour.selors little 
coordination exists among the providers of services such as uaiversi- 
ties, professional organizatior , and state departments of education. 
The resources of these service providers should be coordinated with 

• the needs of counselors in the most effective and efficient manner. 
In this section some suggestions are given which, if implemented, 
will help to bring structure to the relationship between service 

• providers and service recipients. 

1. Establish a committee or repre^Pnt;,tiwo rnnnn-ii rnntjrii_ 
-ina^ducation. Representatives of the state departments of education, 
counselor education departments, and professional organizations should 
establish a joint council whose prirrary task would be to coordinate 
the efforts of each tff the member groups in inservice or continuing 
education. (Incidentally, the term^ Utinuinq education or contin,.- 
Inpiiofesiional development .s used with" increasing frequency and 
will soon replace the term inr: ervice training .) 

2. Delineate areas of resgonsibim^ for each of the th ree 
major groups represented on the c ovnci^• state departments of educa- 
tion, counselor, education departments, and professional organi7ations. 
Some areas of responsibility would be sharW^among the groups such 
as di rect service , e.g., conducting workshops Vor counselors, with 
the question o^ content being a joint decision. For examole, the 
Division of Guidance Services of the Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion and Supervision conducted a series of workshops in Fall, 1978. 
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using members of both groups as presenters. 

Another direct service of the council would be to coordinate' 
and collect existing data on counselor needs. The council could make 
th.is information available to everyone on tne council so that planning 
could proceed efficiently. Because many surveys have been conducted 
in recent years in states, state-wide data are usually available. 
In contrast, data on discrete institutions are usually lacking, and 
each school or agency should conduct a needs assessment to define 
the needs of their particular groups. 

Cooperation, is also important among service providers in offer- 
ing indirect service . Indirect service refers to activities whjch 
are riot designed tp provide information , or skills to a particular 
group of counselors, e:g., consultation . Any of the service pro- 
viders could consult with local schools or agencies regarding organ- 
izing for inservice programs, conducting a needs assessment, estab- 
lishing formats for inservice activities, staffing the activities, 
and evaluating individual activities and the entire program. 

Other indirect services would be research and development of 
resources to be used by service recipients, e.g., guidelines for 
conducting a needs assessment. Other materials might include infor- 
mation on local jobs, strategies to support legislation affecting 
counseling, aescriptions" of skills, design of case studies, identi- 
fication of current issues, or perhaps development of audiotapes or 
videotapes of counseling skills. For example, in 1978 the ACES 
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Commission on Sex Equality Concerns produced a package of training 
modules designed to promote sex equality (Thompson, 1978). 

Another indirect service which could be offered by service 
providers would be a recognition system for counselors who partici- 
pate in inservice activities. Awards might include graduate credit, 
certificates upon attainment of a prescribed number of hours, or 
monetary rewards such as reduced fees or stipends. Guidelines for 
the attainment of awards should also be developed by the council. 

An indirect service closely related to the establ ishment of 
awards is the development of a data storage system fnr participants 
in inservice activities. If awards are to be cumulative, then a way 
of recording this information needs to be established at the state 
and/or national level . For example, the Continuing Education Unit 
system functions nationally, issues credit for approved inservice 
activities, and stores information on participants for later retrie- 
val (National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit, 1974). 

Decisions about awards based on clear criteria may become of 
maj;or importance as the profession moves toward certification and 
licensure. When state licensure laws fo - counselors are passed, 
requirements for specified amounts of continuing education are 
likely to be included. State certification requirements for school 
counselors may be modified to reflect licensure requirements. Con- 
sequently, permanent certification for school counselors might be 
abolished in favor of a system of certification renewal based on 



continuing maintenance of competence. This has already occurred in 
the State of Washington (Brammer & Springer, 1971; Bruno, 1971; 
Shoemaker & Splitter, 197G). 

Service deliverers must not only coordinate their efforts but 
a]so must work closely with service recipients to close the gap 
between preservice and inservice training. Several possible sugges- 
tions for closing this gap are presented here. 

1. Service deliverers should conduct follcw-up studies to deter- 
mine if programs have any long-term effects. 

2. The school or agency which received some form O'*' general 
training should help counselors apply the acquired knowledcie to 
specific job situations. 

3. Professionals from state departments or counselor education 
departments snould have frequent experience in the schools and agen- 
cies in order to ^pow intimately the needs of the counselors. 

4. Practicing counselors in schools and agencies should give 
students highly realistic training by accepting them in fieldwork 
or internship experiences. 

In summary, the responsibility for educating counselors, botn 
at the preservice and inservice stages of their careers, must be 
shared by all of the above-mention,ed groups. Cooperation among 
professionals--service deliverers and service rftcipients--is essen- 
tial to generate the understanding and insights that result in effec- 
tive training programs. The improvement of both preservice and 
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inservice training programs will occur if all counseling professionals 
continue to strive for excellence. 
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